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Authors at Home.* XXVI. 
COL. JOHN HAY IN WASHINGTON. . 


It was a happy thought which inspired Tae Critic’s 
series of Authors at Home. ‘The very idea was benevolence, 
and its execution is beneficence. One of its charms is the 
teader’s sense of mutuality—reciprocity. Has not Col. 
Hay, for instance, been a welcomed guest beneath many, 
many roof-trees, beside many; many hearthstones; and are 
his own doors to be shut with a ‘ Procul, O procul este, pro- 
fani!’? One can fancy the gratitude of posterity for these 
contemporary sketches of those whose lips have been touched 
and tongues loosened by the song-inspirer—of those who 
thave ‘instructed our ignorance, elevated our platitudes, 
brightened our dulness and delighted our leisure.’ For the 
lack of a CRITIC in the past, how little we know of those 
authors at home whom we forgather with in imagination ! 
A scrap of this memoir, that biography and yonder letter 
makes a ragged picture at best. There was only one Bos- 
well, and he, as Southey says, has gone to Heaven for his 

’ * Johnson,’ if ever a man went there for his good works. The 
mind's eye, of course, pictures Rogers at one of his farnous 
breakfasts ; the galaxy at Holland House ; Coleridge mon- 
otoning, with Lamb furnishing puns for periods; ‘smug 
Sydney,’ ten miles from a lemon, scattering pearls before 
Yorkshire swine ; Dr. Johnson at the Thrale’s, drinking tea 
and bullying his betters; Dryden enthroned at the Kit-kat ; 
but all the portraits save those by Boswell are unsatisfactory 
—mere outlines without coloring, and lacking that essential 
‘background, the ‘at home.’ 

Great political revolutions are the results or causes of 
literary schools ; and the future student of our litera- 
ture will note with more emphasis than we, that one of the 
incidents or results of the war between the sections, was the 
birth of a new school of writers whose works are distinctive- 
ly original and distinctively American. To this class, who 

’ have won, and are winning, fame for themselves while con- 
ferring it upon their country, belongs Col. Hay. His earlier 
writings have the characteristics of freshness, vigor and in- 
tensity which indicate an absence of the literary vassalage 
that dwarfed the growth and conventionalized or Anglicized 
American writers as a class. Travel and indwelling among 
the shrines of the Old World’s literary gods and goddesses, 
have not un-Americanized either the man or the author. 
The facile transition from ‘Jim Bludso’ to ‘A Woman's 
— is paralleled by that from a bull-fight to a Bourbon 

uel 

Though not at all ubiquitous, Col. Hay is a man of many 
homes,—that of his birth, Indiana; that of his Alma Mater, 
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Dr. E. Eggleston, by O. C. 


* Brown,’ whose memory he has gracefully and affectionate- 
ly embalmed in-verse ; that of his Mother-in-Law, Illinois, 
having been admitted to her bar in 1861. This great year, 
1861—the pivot upon which turned so many destinies,—saw 
him ‘at home’ in the White House. Next to his own indi- 
vidual claims upon national recognition, his relations.to the 
martyred President, the well-known confidence, esteem and 
+ affection which that great guider of national destiny felt for 
his youthful secretary, have rendered his name as familiar 
as a household word. At home in the tented fields of the 
Civil War, at home in the diplomatic circles of Paris, Vienna 
and Madrid, Col. Hay after an exceptionally varied experi- 
ence planted his first vine and fig-tree in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and his second in the City of Washington. Between these 
two homes he vibrates. The summer finds him in his Euclid 
Avenue house, which occupies the site where that of Susan 
Coolidge once stood. Around its far-reaching courtyard and 
uncramped, unfenced spaciousness, she moved—that happi- 
est of beings, one endeared to little stranger hearts all over 
the land. 

Among the many handsome residences recently erected 
in Washington, Col. Hay’s is one of the largest. Its solid 
mass of red brick, massive stone trimmings, stairway and 
arched entrance, Romanesque in style, give it an un-Amer- 
ican appearance of being built to stay. The architect, the 
late H. H. Richardson, seems to have dedicated the last 
efforts of dying genius to the object of making the structure 
bold without and beautiful within.. The great broad hall, the 
graceful and roomy stairway, the large dining-room on 
the right, wainscotted in dark mahogany, with its great 
chimney-place and great stone mantel-piece extending be- 
yond on either side. The other great chimney-places with 
African marble mantel-pieces ; the oak wainscoting of the 
large library, and the covered settles on either side of the 
fireplace ; the cosy little room at the entrance ; the charm- 
ing drawing-room—in brief, it seems as though Mr, Richard- 
son contemplated a monument to himself when he designed 
this beautiful home. The library is the largest room ; and 
it was there that I found Col. Hay at home in every sense. 
The walls are shelved, hung (not crowded) with pictures ; 
and works of virtw break the otherwise staring ranks of 
books. 

The author’s house is situated at the corner of H and 
Sixteenth Streets. Its southern windows look out upon 
Lafayette Park, and beyond it at the confronting White 
House, peculiarly suggestive to Col. Hay of historic days 
and men; and as he labors on his History of Lincoln, I 
imagine, the view of the once home of the martyr is a source 
at once of sadness and of inspiration. In the same street, 
one block to the west, lives George Bancroft ; diagonally 
across the Park, and in full view, is the house where was 
attempted the assassination of Secretary Seward, and near 
where Philip Barton Key was killed by Gen. Sickles ; op- 
posite the east front of Col. Hay’s house is St. John’s, one 
of the oldest Episcopal churches in the District of Columbia, 
much frequented by the older Presidents. ° It was here that 
Dolly Madison exhibited her frills and fervor. Before the 
days of American admirals, tradition says that one of the 
old commodores, returning from a long and far cruise in 
which he had distinguished himself, and starting for St. 
John's on a Sunday morning, entered the church as the con- 
gregation were about repeating the Creed. As soon as he 
was in the aisle, the people stood up, asis the custom. The 
old commodore, being conscious of meritorious service, mis- 
took the movement for an expression of personal respect, 
and with patronizing politeness, waved his hand towards the 
Rev. Dr. Pyne and the congregation, and said, ‘ Don’t rise 
on my account!’ The whitened sepulchre of a house to the 
west’ of Col. Hay’s, was the residence of Senator Slidell— 
the once international What-shall-we-do-with-him. The 
eastern corner of the opposite block was the home and death- 
place of Sumner.. In the immediate neighborhood are the 
three clubs of Washington—the Metropolitan, Cosmos and 








Jefferson. The first has the character of being exclusive, 

the second of being scientific, and the third liberal. In the 

one they eat terrapin; in the other, talk anthropology; while 

in the last, Congressmen, Cabinet officers and journalists are 
‘at home,’ and a Spirit of cosmopolitanism prevails. 

The author of ‘ Pike County Ballads’ and ‘ Castilian Days,’ 
and biographer of Lincoln is about forty-nine years of age. 
In person of average height; dark hair, moustache and 
beard, and brown eyes; well built, well dressed, well bred, 


and well read, he is pleasant to look at and to talk with. 


He is a good talker and polite listener, and altogether an 
agreeable and instructive companion. As a collector he 
seems to be jealous as to quality rather than greedy as to 
quantity. His shelves are not loaded down with so many 
pounds of print bound in what-not, and his pictures and 
works of art ‘have pedigrees.’ I found great pleasure i In ex- 
amining a fine old edition of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia,’ printed at 
Strawberry Hill, with notes by Grotius and Bentley. A 
much more interesting work was ‘The Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angells, Printed by Adam Islip, 1635.’ On the 
fly-leaf was written: ‘E. B. Jones from his friend A. C. 
Swinburne.’ My attention was called to the following lines, 
Mellifluous Shake-speare, whose enchanting quill, 
Commanded mirth and passion, was but Will. 
They suggested the Donnelly extravaganza; and I discov- 
ered Col. Hay to be of the opinion which well-informed 
students of English literature generally hold—namely, that 
Mr. Donelly’s ingenuity is equalled only by his ignorance. 
There were also a presentation copy of the first edition 
of Beckford’s ‘Vathek,’ and De Thou’s copy of Calvin’s 
Letters, with De Thou’s and his wife’s ciphers inter- 
twined in gilt upon its side and back, expressive of a part- 
nership even in their books; and rare and costly editions of 
Rogers’s ‘Italy’ and ‘ Poems.’ It will be recollected that 
the banker-poet engaged Turner to illustrate his verses, and 
the total cost to the author was about $60,000. Among ob- 
jects of special interest are the bronze masks of Mr. Lincoln, 
one by Volk (1860), the other by Clark ‘Mills (1865). It is 
a test of credulity to accept them as the counterfeit present- 
ments of the President. There is such a difference in the 
contour, lines and expression, that, as Col. Hay remarked, 
the contrast exhibits the influences and effects of the great 
cares and responsibilities under which Mr. Lincoln labored, 
and although both casts were made in life, and at an inter- 
val of only five years, the later one represents a face fifteen 
years older than the first. 

Over the library door are two large bronze portraits, hang- 
ing on the same line ; one is of Howells, the other of James. 
Residence abroad, and that attention to and study of art to 
which ‘An Hour with the Painters’ bears evidence, enabled 
Col. Hay to make a collection of oils, water-colors, pen-and- 
inks and drawings which is not marred by anything worth- 
less. Before referring to these, I must not pass a portrait 
of Henry James, when twenty-one years of age, painted by 
Lafarge. A Madonna and Child, by Sassoferrato ; St. Paul’s, 
London, by Canaletto ; a woman’s portrait by Maes ; four 
pen- -and-ink sketches by Du Maurier, and one by Zama- 
cois ; two by Turner—of Lucerne and-the Drachenfels (see 
‘Childe Harold,’ or the guide-book, for Byron’s one-line pic- 
ture of the castellated cliff) ; a water-color by Girtin, Tur- 
ner’s overpraised teacher ; and a collection of original draw- 
ings by the Old Masters—Raphael, Corregio, Teniers, 
Guido, Rubens and others,—surely there is nothing super- 
fluous in this collection; and the same elegant and discrimi- 

_nating taste is exhibited in all of Col. Hay’s surroundings. 
The poet has laid aside his lyre temporarily, and with Mr. 
Nicolay, late Marshal of the Supreme Court, devotes him- 
self, to preparing for Zhe Century what promises to be the 
most exhaustive memoir of a man and his times ever writ- 
ten on this side of the Atlantic. Conscious of the depth, 
height and breadth of their theme, the writers do not pro- 
pose to leave anything for successors to supply on the sub- 
ject\of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. 
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Reflecting that though scientific workers were plentiful 
in Washington, there was but a sprinkling of literary men, I 
asked Col. Hay what he thought of the Capital's possibilities 
as a ‘literary centre.’ His opinion was that the great presses 
and publishing-houses were the nucleus of literary workers; 
but that the advantages afforded, or to be afforded, by the 
National Library and other Government facilities, must of 
necessity invite authors to Washington, from time to time, 
on special errands, or for temporary residence. 

B. G. Lovejoy. 





Reviews 
Parish and Church Problems.* 


THE complex life of the modern church demands much 
study and experience for its guidance with wisdom and dis- 
cretion. Though the helps which have been furnished to that 
end are numerous, there is néed of fresh interpretations of 
those problems, growing out of the newer and more difficult 
phases they have assumed. One such aid is to be found in 
Mr. Parker's little work on ‘Church Building’ (1). The 
modern church needs a building especially adapted to its 
work, and while it should be beautiful, it must have a prac- 
tical aim. The present work is written by an Episcopalian, 
and presents the church idea of the character of a house for 
public worship. Certainly the Episcopalians are doing much 
to make American church architecture beautiful and to give 
it an ecclesiastical character; but information is presented 
on the subject in all its phases, and information which can 
be used by architects and building committees of any de- 
nomination. Several plans and illustrations are given, and 
it is shown how an old church may be rebuilt with more of 
ornamentation and beauty. 

Another church problem appears (2) in the Rev. Richard 
Greene’s ‘ Aids to Common Worship,’ which is an attempt to 
widen and adorn the Congregational order of service. Mr. 
Greene seems to have a genius for the work he has accomp- 
lished, and he has prepared a volume of remarkable interest. 
and suggestivness. His purpose is to give to the bare and 
formal order of worship in the orthodox Congregational 
churches more of flexibility, more of beauty, and more of 
spiritual impulse. To this end he has prepared a calendar 
of Bible readings, which includes the greater part of the 
Bible in the course of a year. Then he has prepareda 
number of services on a more elaborate plan than has hitherto 
been acceptable in Congregational churches. This includes 
the use of responsive readings, the recitation of the Creed, 
the use of the ancient hymns of the church, a silent moment 
of prayer, and the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer by the con- 
gregation. Following the outline for an. enriched service 
are special services for each Sunday and special occasion in 
the church year, with hymns and tunes for many of the 
services. These are succeeded by the Te Deum, Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo, Benedictus, and other ascriptions, one or 
more of which it is proposed to use in every service. The 
book closes with services for the organization of a church, 
recognition of new members, communion of the Lord’s 
table, and baptism of little children. It has been compiled 
with great discretion and wisdom, and gives a flexible and 
yet beautiful service. It is especially admirable in its use 
of the great Gospel statement of faith, and of the early 
ascriptions and hymns of the Church. The general order, 
as well as the services of communion, etc., are printed in 
black and red, for greater convenience. 

Another book brings before us still other church problems 
(3), and especially those relating to parish organization and 
administration. Dr. Gladden has secured the aid of Austin 
Abbott, E. C. Gardner, Theodore T. Munger, H. M. Scud- 
der, Lyman Abbott, John H. Vincent, Waldo S. Pratt, and 
others, and produced a volume of much value. Itis intended 
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for the use of parish and church officers, and all who have 
to do with the organized administration of religion. It dis- 
cusses a wide range of topics, out of rich experience and 
much wisdom, The general topics considered are the pas- 
tor’s call, parish business, parish buildings, the pastor at 
home, the pastor at work, helping the pastof, the -people at 
work, the Sunday-school, and worship. Under each of these 
general topics several chapters are given, many of them 
written by different persons. For instance, the first chapter 
deals with ‘candidating’ and coquetry, vagrant parsons, 
stealing a minister, ministerial beaureaux, the pastor and 
his pay, dues not donations, the pastor’s vacation; and get- 
ting rid of the pastor ; and the writers are Margaret Woods 
Lawrence and Washington Gladden. An architect writes 
about church buildings, a musician about the organ and 
singing, and Dr. Vincent about the Sunday-school. The 
book is one of great value and interest; it is pleasantly 
written, contains numerous anecdotes and reminiscences, 
and abounds in wise suggestions and practical advice. 





Sonnets and Sonneteers.* 

No Form of literary product is more unique or more de 
lightful than the sonnet. Itis a quaint prison-house through 
whose fourteen bars gleam ‘deep-brained’ thoughts, and 
eyes andimages peep out. ‘Sugared sorinettes’ were the play 
and passion of the Elizabethans, the delight of Surrey and 
Wyatt (who first introduced them into England from Italy), 
the favorite of Petrarch and old Ronsard. Poets two hun- 
dred years before Shakspeare toyed with this exquisite in- 
tellectual plaything, making it revolve around their loves 
and dreams, a singing honeycomb filled with sweetened 
thought. Originally constructed to contain (in the Pet- 
rarcan sense) an octave of eight lines in which the rhyme 
was alternate, followed by a sextet in which first and fourth, 
second and fifth, and third and sixth lines rhymed together, 
this iron prison-house was burst asunder by the radiant 
sprites of Shakspeare and Milton, whose sonnets, whether 
‘legitimate ’ or not, far surpass in flexibility, melodic charm, 
and glowing grace the candied monotony of the Italians. 
Modern sonneteers have mostly followed the ‘starre of poets,’ 
and have preferred to ‘err’ with him rather than herd with 
the poetic Bourbons. 

In the first volume before us (1), Mr. Waddington has 
heaped up one of those dainty hills of verse which form 
the most delectable outspur of Parnassus: a veritable cairn 
built up of precious stones gathered from the Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Polish, Greek, Dutch, 
and Latin: the polishers and setters of these jewels being 
such lapidaries as Shelley, Martin, Symonds, Higginson, 


Gosse, Leigh Hunt, Dobson, Longfellow, Lang, Lytton, and - 


Sir J. Bowring. These translations are very beautiful, filled 
with the most varied play of light and shade: true crystals 
of rarest genius double-distilled by kindred spirits. The 
other volume (2), by Mr. Sharp, confines itself to this cen- 
tury, and contains 270 sonnets, from Wordsworth and Keats 
to the Tennysons and Brownings. Mr. Sharp builds up a 
sonnet-pyramid whose apex is of course crowned by ‘ gentle 
Will,’ near unto whom rise the figures of Wordsworth and 
Dante G. Rossetti. Mr. Sharp unlocks the prison-house 
with ten keys in the form of ‘ten commandents,’ according 
to which the magic structure should take on being and rise 
“like an exhalation.’ His talk on the sonnet and its archi- 
tects is full of marrow and appreciation. He finds the son- 
net the rarest of artistic figments fashioned out of the edges 
and-inner gleamings of one’s innermost being—a ‘stairway 
of surprise’ up which the spirit climbs till it reaches the su- 
preme revealing thought at the top. The collection he has 
made is admirable in every sense : a collection of miniatures 
and medallions full of faces'we know and love. One may 


—— 
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thus compare delightfully the minor chords and products of 
the great poets, and find them supremely great even in little 
things. 





“ At the Mercy of "—Mrs. Wilson.* : 

‘Majesty of mien implies much, which the comparatively 
short period of eighteen years rarely confers, yet majestic 
most properly describes this girl, whose archetype Veleda 

+read runic myths to the Bructeri in. the twilight of history. 
Beryl crossed the room, and with her hands folded tightly 
together, came to the low bed on which lay the wreck of a 
once beautiful woman, and stood for a moment silent. and 
preoccupied, " With a sudden gesture of surrender, she 
stooped her noble head, as if assuming a yoke, and drew 
one long deep breath. Did some prophetic intuition show 
her at that instant the Phicean Hill and its dread tenant, 
which sooner or later we must all confront?’ 

After this, on the second page of the new novel by the 
author of ‘ Beulah’ and ‘St. Elmo,’ we may reasonably ex- 
pect the deluge—and it comes, in very truth. Nothing is 
quite so ridiculous as passion which does not make itself felt 
as.strength ; and as the author goes on piling up the agony, 
the unsympathetic reader indulges in broader and broader 
smiles, till for the climax there is nothing left but a hearty 
laugh. Never was story so conscientiously intended to stir 
our very souls with sympathetic agony ; yet never was liter- 
ary agony less effective in accomplishing its purpose. Even 
the smiles continually provoked by the absurd situations 
and stilted language hardly avail to awaken enough interest 
to make one persevere with the story tothe end. The tale 
is one of murder, harrowing murder, with the false accusa- 
tion of a beautiful young woman as the murderess of her 
grandfather. The girl—the one ‘whose archetype Veleda 
read runic myths’ (although thus to describe her orally is 
almost as difficult for the tongue as to render correctly the 
version of Peter Piper and his Peppers)—has reason to be- 
lieve that her brother committed the crime, and so tries not 
to involve him in the tangle of circumstantial evidence 
caused by the discovery of a meerschaum pipe which Beryl 
remembers as one ‘which her father’s lips had sanctified,’ 
and which her degenerate brother had evidently been using. 
Evidence culminates thick and fast, and she is only vindi- 
cated at-last by the discovery of a complete and perfect 
photograph of the scene of the murder on the plate-glass 
door opening out of the room where the murder was com- 
mitted. In this remarkable photograph the murderer is 
show to be a young man—Beryl’s brother, as she had sus- 
pected. As afterwards explained, however, he was only in 
the room to commit a theft, and the old man was not mur- 
dered, but struck dead by lightning. We are told that the 
same stroke of lightning branded the murdered man’s face 
on the bare breast of his grandson, and photographed the. 
scene irrevocably on the glass door. Mrs. Wilson may well 
have been stirred by the recent discoveries in photography, 
and by the reports of lightning photographs on japanned 
waiters, as well as the marvellous discovery of Dr. Piffard 
that a photograph can now be taken at night by the flash of 
a new kind of pistol ; but when she photographs a scene by 
lightning on plate-glass, one is tempted to ask who, or what, 
‘developed’ the negative, and manipulated the collodion 
usually required to make visible such convenient and re- - 
markable results. However, the girl ‘whose archetype 
Veleda read runic myths’ is acquitted, which is all that the 
author was after. 

After their laborious advertisements as to the multitud- 
inous throng Waiting for the book, we should think the pub- 
lishers could afford to give it a better ‘send-off’ than the ex- 
tremely economical imprint of this first edition. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s struggles with the English language rival Ouida’s in 
the effort after the luxurious, and it has a singular .effect to 
read of costly furs, robes of sapphire velvet, great bowls of 
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rare exotics, magnificent rooms rich with oriental color, 
aviaries with vistas, velvet rugs, Siberian hounds, and onyx 
tables adorned with red and black bowls of violets, all set 
forth on dingy paper disagreeable to the eye and unpleasant 
to the touch. 





Elizabethan Lyrics.* 

Tue pleasant task which Mr. Bullen has set himself, of 
rummaging among the manuscript and printed songs of the 
Elizabethan age, has yielded him the materials of a second 
volume of old English Lyrics. There are here about three 
hundred songs, mostly love-songs, though there are a few of 
a religious cast, culled from such rare books as Robert 
Jones’s ‘ The Muses’ Garden of Delights,’ Martin Pierson’s 
‘Private Music’ and Campion’s and Morley’s ‘ Books of 
Airs.’ In many cases the erroneous readings of the old 
editions have been corrected from manuscript copies pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and the 
Royal College of Music, and several songs are believed to 
be now printed for the first time. A great many of them 
are fit to rank with the best lyrics we have. “ Are Women: 
Fair and are They Sweet ?’ from’a manuscript preserved at 
Christ Church ; Wilbye’s madrigal, ‘Change Me, O Heavens, 
into the Ruby Stone ;’ and Campion’s epithalamium, ‘ Now 
hath Flora Robbed her Bowers’ might have been borrowed 
by Ben Jonson for a masque, or Shakspeare for a play. All 
are not of this high quality, though the collector claims—and 
we can well believe him—to have used great diligence in 
weeding out all but those that may be said to be ‘ choicely 
good.’ The few of which, separately, some complaint might 
be made are but like a little bran in flour, which does no 
harm to the loaf. Mr. Bullen announces that his forthcom- 
ing popular edition will contain in one volume but about 
two-thirds of the contents of the present and the preceding 
one; but choice as that will be, few, we think, will care to 
wait for it who can obtain copies of the two volumes now 
published. Their handsome type and hand-made paper 
would decide the question, even if the edition were not 
limited, as it is, to 1000 copies, including 250 on large paper. 





Recent Fiction. 

‘ONE’s first feeling in taking up ‘The Right Honorable,’ by 
Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is that it is foolish to write so much about anything. The title 
seems to promise a little something about politics that may perhaps 
be interesting; but it is not long before the reader discovers that 
even the political element is merely one of the pegs on which to 
hang a morbid, disagreeable, unhealthful love story, the record of 
which has not even the excuse of being interesting. A mar- 
ried man in love with another man’s wife—this is what the-book 
is really about. There is, of course, that gloss of apparent virtue 
and that attempt at seeming to write in the interests of morality 
which is used to cover a good many long dissertations on immor- 
ality; but the flavor left in the mouth is that of the immoral rather 
than the moral. The ‘Right Honorable’ does not elope with the 
wife of his friend, but he does everything short of it, and even dis- 
cusses that step with her; while she doesn’t of course consent, but 
does everything short of that, and goes about saying, thinking and 
doing abominable things with that ‘child-like gaze of infantine 
trust’ which is very familiar in literature. Mr. Hamerton has re- 
cently shown that the reading of immoral literature does not neces- 
sarily imply an immoral audience: highly respectable people in- 
dulge in the excitement of reading about what they would never 
think of doing. But ‘The Right Honorable’ has not even the saving 

e of being entertaining. It is impossible to feel the slightest 
interest in the ‘ Honorable’ or the lady of his love, who are tacitly 
held up by the authors as martyrs and saints, simply because they 
didn’t actually do on the last page what both of them for 330 
pages wanted todo. As for the politics, these, too, hinge upon the 
passion of the story. The ‘Honorable’ is betrayed, and falsely 
accused, by the husband of the heroine, out of spite, and the hero’s 
supposed heroism consists in refusing to deny a false accusation. 

’ This may be heroic, but it is very nearly silly. 





* More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan Age. By A. H. Bullen. 


7s. 6d.. London: John C, Nimmo, 
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‘PAUL AND CHRISTINA’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is the old, old 
story of an unhappy marriage told with a new grace and meani 
by -Amelia E. Barr. The scene is laid in the Shetland Islands. 
where the strong and noble Paul falls in love with the pretty and 
foolish Christina, with consequences easy to foresee. But the local 
color, the strong new treatment of the theme, and the glamor 
of Mrs. Barr's keen fancy, transform the old, old plot into some- 
thing Ms ag, and fine. ——‘ THE LAST VON RECKENBURG,” 
7 Louise von Frangois, translated by J. M. Percival (Cupples & 

urd), has passed into a third edition in Germany, and has received 
high praise from so prominent a critic as Gustav Freytag. Never- 
theless it is to be feared that the American mind will find it ‘ slow.” 
It is very long, tedious and elaborate, with nothing of the charm of 
the German stories of E. Marlitt and others, translated by Mrs. 
Wister. However clever as a minute study of life and character 
in a little Saxon city in the last century, ic is certainly dull—— 
‘FLAG ON THE MILL,’ by Mary B. Sleight (Funk & Wagnalls), 
is a story of Port Sagg in the good old days when a flag was 
run up on the mill to let the anxious mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts of the sailors know that there was a ship coming up the bay. 
It is an amiable story, of a heroine very sweet and very talented 
struggling to educate her beautiful voice, and yet deciding after all 
ee duties and pleasures are better than a career in the great 
world. 








‘ THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST’ (Ticknor & Co.) is a capital 
title, and one takes up Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s novel with hopes of 
rare entertainment. Before many pages have been read, however, 
we perceive that the autobiographical enthusiast is also an unmiti- 
gated prig, and the story fast develops elements so ridiculous that 
to persevere with it becornes impossible. The hero is an enthusi- 
ast in art, who prefers an original Raphael to his lady-love, and 
comes off the field at last with all the punishment he deserves. He 
required 466 pages for telling this story about himself and Raphael. 
——‘ THE CITY OF SARRAS,’ it may be remembered, was the Spir- 
itual Place where Galahad was buried. A story called by that 
name, by U. Ashworth Taylor (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series), is not 
of a kind to please Mr. Howells, and we very much doubt whether 
it will please anyone else. A great deal of extreme unpleasantness. 
is wrapped up in a morbid sort of allegory, which we should hardly 
think could attract even the remaining lovers of pure imagination. 
——IN THE FRANKLIN Square Library we have ‘ Mére Suzanne,” 
a collection of amiable short stories by Katherine S. Macquoid, and 
‘Her Two Millions,’ by William Westall, who condescends this time 
to deal with average folk and incidents, permitting himself merely 
the little sensational device of an inconvenient wife pushed over to 
destruction at the Mer de Glace——‘ A WoMAN’S REASON,” by ° 
Mr. Howells, is now included in Ticknor’s Paper Series. It is an 
interesting story, and a valuable contribution, as an unobtrusive 
sermon, to the literature of what we are not doing for our girls in 
the way of education. 

‘CAPTAIN TRAFALGAR: A Story of the Mexican Gulf,’ trans- 
lated from the French of André Laurie by William Westall (Cas- 
sell & Co.), is a breezy sea-story of spirited adventure sixty 
years ago. The action centres in New Orleans, in that dramatic 
and picturesque period when the city was far more French and 
Spanish than American, and when piracy on the Gulf was a thing 
of the very recent past. There is a little jarring on historic facts. 
here and there, but the story is true in that it preserves very fairly 
the flavor and much of the curious feeling of the time. The easy, 
running French of the original is rendered into easy English that. 
retains a good deal of the French author’s agreeable style——‘ A 
PROMISE KEPT,’ by M. E. Palgrave (Thos. Whittaker), is a long 
story in which the young —_ chiefly discuss religion. The hero- 
has a passion for going to Africa as a missionary, and the entire 
book is given to his struggle between the world and the church. 
In deference to his father and mother, who do not like the idea of 
Africa, he defers his immediate departure. They pass away, how- 
ever, in time for him to renew the struggle of decision ; but then it 
becomes necessary to consult his lady-love. She flatly refuses to go 
with him to Africa, and the sublime sacrifice to which all the book 
has been leading up is consummated in the last chapter, when the: 
young man goes alone. 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S stories for children are always pleasing, 
and ‘ Little Miss Peggy,’ with Walter Crane’s pretty illustrations 
(Macmillan & Co.) is bright and pleasant. It is the story of one of 
those little people who are fond of starting off to find the pot of 

Id at the end of the rainbow, which it must be confessed no rea- 
fistic child ever does. The children’s talk is a little wearing with 
its idiosyncracies of pronunciation and spelling, which do not strike 
us as at all natural ; but the story itself will please young readers 
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who, like P 
believe very 


and the Little Marchioness, are fond of as 
ard.'.——‘ TORAH,’ by Elizabeth. Balch (Cupples 
Hurd), as a love-tale of modern Egypt, has all the necessary local 
r of passion, intrigue, and jealousy, with a very remarkable 
Mustapha Bey beloved by three women, who ought to be enough 


to spice one novel with incident. The story is not so bad, but it is 
one of those which hardly seem worth while; they indicate a vast 
amount of careful preparation and study, and yet the result is some- 
thing we seem to have heard all about before‘ IN THRALDOM,’ 
by Leon Mead (Ogilvie’s Fireside Series), is one more of the impos- 
sible, unnatural and disagreeable mesmeric stories which are not 
at all worth reading. It differs from others only in being a little 
wilder and more unpleasant. 





SOME VERY FINE and very delightful work has 
titles as simple as ‘From a Garret;’ but May Kendall’s story 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), is quite as simple as its name. There 
seems no good reason for the circumlocution with which different 
episodes are wrought into the whole. They are rambling talks on 
religion, politics and poverty, with little or no connection with the 
‘garret’ or the hero, The best of the chapters are those on ‘Sally’ 
and her Herculean efforts to make a Christmas present.——‘ THE 
FORTUNES of the Faradays,’ by Amanda M. Douglas (Lee & 
Shepard), is one of the amiable stories, wonderfully prolonged out 
of nothing, from which some people manage to derive a good deal 
of mild entertainment. We look at the last page and find that the 
heroine really does marry the gentleman whom she meets on the 
first, and remembering some other amiable stories of the author, it 
seems easy to fill in the intervening 400 pages with the necessary 
complications, misunderstandings and mysteries. ——‘ BLEDISLOE,’ 
by Ada M. Trotter (Cupples & Hurd, $1.50), is an international 
story of considerable brightness, if we except a foolish episode with 
a Jane Eyre attachment which is quite inexcusable and uninterest- 
ing. .An adventure with a bull is also hardly to be considered as 
realistic, though exciting ; but there is much in the story that is 
very prettily and amusingly set forth. 


appeaeed under 





‘A MAGNIFICENT PLEBEIAN,’ by Julia Magruder (Harper & 
Bros.), retails the familiar conflict between an aristocratic heroine 
with the usual tallness and stateliness, little slippered feet, strings 
of pearls, robes of some soft clinging stuff, generally white and sil- 
ver, lovely throat, soft tresses and a pedigree, and a humble youth 
with nothing to recommend him but his beautiful name of Vivian 
Vernon, before they can really make up, as Miss Phelps would say, 
‘what they call their minds,’ to marry each other. The theme is 
small, the treatment slight, and we do wish heroes would stop get- 
ting injured by running to fires——t THE SUMMER AT HEARTS- 
EASE,’ by Sophie Worthington (Phillips & Hunt), is the story of two 
little cousins left in charge of a grown-up cousin while their par- 
ents take a trip to the Pacific coast. The author spells Amy as 
* Aymie’ and Willis as ‘ Wyllys,’ and shows otherwise a good deal 
of ability in making much out of nothing, and filling a goodly num- 
ber of pages with birds and filowers and picnics and dogs and 
fairy-stories——_HENRY HOLT & Co. issue in their Leisure Hour 
Series Moncure D. Conway’s ‘ Pine and Palm.’ Mr. Conway is a 
spirited writer of essays, but the present work has no very distinct- 
ive elements as a sory of North and South, and as a novel of ante- 
bellum days it is a mill that does not grind, with the water that has 
passed, any very remarkable results. 





ON TAKING UP James Payn’s ‘ Prince of the Blood’ (Harper & 
Bros.), one’s first impulse is exasperation at the fine print. Mr. 
Payn being one of the authors whose every sentence one wishes to 
read, it is maddening to think of attempting to read all of these in 
such infinitesimal type. Trying to ‘catch on’ here and there with- 
out laboring through the whole, we find an extremely poor sto 
admirably told. A sensational voyage, with the usual shipwrec 
and ‘drownded’ Walter who of course was not really drowned, a 
Malay prince handsomer, more Christian, and more delightful than 
anybody else ever was, and a heroine with a delightfully inconse- 
quent aunt, make up the theme, for which the pater will care ab- 
solutely nothing. But the manner is more than the matter; ‘Mr. 
Payn’s story being one of the few in which you will skip the inci- 
dents and read carefully all the long paragraphs. When you come 
to a chapter beginning, ‘there is nothing that shows the amazing 
adaptability of the human mind to changed conditions more than 
the philosophy with which it accepts life on board ship,’ you settle 
yourself in your chair and begin to read with pleasure the long par- 
agraphs of description; but when the hero flings himself over- 

_ board, you are merely glad of it. 





‘For HER DaILy BREAD,’ by Litere (Rand, McNally & Co.), 
has no special literary grace, but as a realistic story of the undoubt- 





ed trials of young girls left friendless and poor and struggling to 
get work, it 7. to something more powerful than the lite 
instinct.——‘ HARLETTE,’ by the Countess of * * (Frederic 
Warne & Co.), is the story of a young French girl of high family 
who goes on the stage to sing. It is not so poor as some other 
stories of French life that we have read. It is advertised as by the 
author of “Wanda ;’ can it be Ouida, whose name the English pub- 
lisher darés only write in stars?——‘CaLAMITY Row,’ b Fok 
R. Musick (Rand,,McNally & Co.), is injured as a story of the poor 
«by the old-fashioned expedient of having the apparently poor girl 
discovered to be the heiress of four millions. The book is taken up 
with proving her identity, and as the reader sees through it from 
the first, the suspense is not great enough to excite any interest. 





Minor Notices. 

For those who love gray legends and golden surprises, and the 
stern deeds of brave men, and the constant though unobtruded 
presence of a sound, sweet, generous nature, pervading and con- 
trolling all, the metrical romances of Sir Walter Scott can never 
lose their charm. We may even have developed, since we first 
read them, a theory of poetry which they cannot be stretched (or 
shrunken) to fit; but he must be hopelessly buckramed in theoriés, 
who does not feel the old-time thrill as the ‘stark moss-trooper’ 
in ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ muses over his fallen foe and 
would fain 

Give the lands of Deloraine 
Dark Musgrave were alive again,— 


as the tartans of Clan-Alpine start up from the bracken at the 
shrill whistle or Roderick Dhu,—as Fitz-James stands bonnet- 
ed in the centre of the glittering ring of courtiers, and ‘ Snowdoun’s 
Knight is Scotland's King.’ It is claimed that Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe’s 
edition of Scott’s Poetical Works ($10, Ticknor & Co.), is ‘ the only 
accurate edition in the world.’ The publishers call attention to a 
few of the corrections, as specimens of the value of the work done 
throughout.- These specimens have already appeared in THE , 
CRITIC, in an article contributed a year or two ago by Dr. Rolfe 
himself. The 350 illustrations of the handsome volume have been 
drawn, engraved and printed under the supervision of Mr. A. V. S. 
Anthony. ‘ Whether for beauty or for accuracy,’ says the editor 
in his preface, ‘they may challenge comparison with anything that 
has appeared in former editions on either side of the Atlantic;’ and 
to us this does not seem too enthusiastic praise. The landscapes 
are captially done; and such figure-pieces as Marmion’s defiance 
of the Douglas, and the death of the grim Falcon-Knight at Flod- 
den, are wonderfully spirited. The types chosen for Marmion, 
Fitz-James, and Roderick, are most appropriate to each, and well 
maintained. Altogether the work is a triumph of high intelli- 
gence. 





‘HIGHER GROUND,’ by Augustus Jacobson (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.), is a little book on the labor problem. The author has not 
much faith in most of the remedies that have been proposed for 
the industrial difficulties of our age, and believes that education 
alone can remove them. He is specially an-advocate of manual 
training in the public schools, and looks upon this as a real pana- 
cea for labor troubles. He would have the expense of imparting 
such training defrayed by a tax on legacies and successions, the tax 
to be graduated and ta bear quite heavily on the larger fortunes. 
He gives in an appendix the programmes of manual training that 
have been actually practiced in certain schools, so that the reader 
can see just what the system is that he recommends. His enthu- 
siasm on the subject seems excessive; for he thinks that if a thor- 
ough training in manual work were given to all young men, there 
would soon be no labor problem to trouble us. This indicates a 
superficial and one-sided view of the subject; for the labor prob- 
lem is far too broad and oe to be solved in any such sim- 
ple way. The actual value of manual training in the public schools 
can only be determined by experiment, and we understand that the 
trial of it about to be made in the public schools of New York 
will afford a better opportunity than any we have yet had of 
judging the system. We believe, however, as heartily as Mr. Ja- 
cabson, that there can be no adequate solution of the labor ques- 
tion without ‘a higher state of existence’ for the laborer; and 
whatever will contribute to this end is a step in the right direction. 





‘ THE Elements of Political Economy,’ by J. Laurence Laughlin 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is an excellent introductory treatise on the 
subject with which it deals. The author is impressed with the im- 
portance of economic studies in the training of American youth ; 
and as he has been for some years a teacher of economics in Har- 
vard College, he has had opportunities of learning what the wants 
of students in this department are. His work is written from the 





standpoint of the orthodox English school, and presents the lead- 
ing principles of the science in a clear and logical form. The style 
‘is better than that of many such works, and the matter is well ar- 
The book 1s divided into two parts, the first treating of 
the theoretical principles of the science, the second of their applica- 
tion to some important public questions. Prof. Laughlin is careful 
to distinguish his subject-matter from ethics on the one hand and 
from practical politics on the other, thus avoiding the confusion 
that reigns in so much of the economic literature of the day. His 
analysis of production and the agents concerned in it follows the 
usual lines, though he lays special stress on the function of the in- 
dustrial manager and its importance in the complicated industry of 
the present day. On the subject of wages he holds that the rela- 
tive amount of wages as compared with profits depends on the rela- 
tive scarcity of labor and capital, while the absolute amount of both 
depends on the productiveness of a nation’s industry. In treating 
of wages in different branches of industry, the views of Cairnes are 
adopted. ‘The topics of credit and paper money are well presented ; 
’ and on the question of free trade fee wp protection the arguments of 
both sides are succinctly stated, though the author indicates his 
own preference for free trade. In dealing with socialism, and with 
the labor problem on its practical side, Prof. Laughlin takes the 
9 held by nearly all economists, and maintains that the wel- 
are of the working classes is to be advanced, not by strikes or by 
state aid, but by their own improvement in knowledge, virtue and 
industrial efficiency. 





THE CHARMING volume called ‘Sylvie’ (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
is a sort of ‘resurrection-flower’ of one of the most delicate and 
passionate geniuses that France has produced in our century ; and 
that is saying a great deal, for what country more abounds in deli- 
cate and passionate genius? An unknown translator raises this 
tribute to poor Gérard de Nerval, who, after attempting and des- 
cribing so many voyages, at last embarked on one to the Unknown 
Country, driven by curiosity or despair. ‘Sylvie’ is a record of a 
young man’s impressions when his head is full of women, his heart 
of shy and lovely images, his life of dreams and innocence: a sort 
of collective title for the instantaneous impressions of a life-time 
photographed on a tender and impressionable soul. It describes, 
along with ‘ Sylvie,’ a portion of Rousseau’s country, all pied and 
pranked with forget-me-nots of Jean-Jacques. The forty-two illus- 
trations look more like pen-drawings than etchings, and the pages 
over which they are bountifully sprinkled are most dainty to look 
upon. 
the book is introduced by a ¢rzste little foreword by Halévy, far 
harder to understand than the book itself. It is like an unintelli- 
gible inscription, on a tombstone that explains itself. 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, who is a kind of Peter Parley to 
the little folks, after issuing eight books in the Zig-Zag series, 
which have sold to the extent of 250,000 copies, begins a new 
round in his ‘ Zig-zag Journies in India’ (Estes & Lauriat). In this 
instance, besides the scores of pictures and illustrations of all sorts 
and grades, he has collected a number of household stories, such 
as are told in the zenanas of the wonderfulland. Starting at Bom- 
bay, a journey on railways and elephants, and in the still more con- 
venient and rapid vehicles of imagination, carries the reader to 
Baroda, Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, Benares, and Calcutta. Jungles 
and cities are visited, and pretty much everything ever committed 

‘ to camera, pencil, or electrotype, is described and illustrated. The 
stories are good, the text easy and delightful, and the moral senti- 
ments unexceptionable. The book, besides its literary and pictor- 
ial attractions, is a genuine missionary tract that will prepare the 
boys and girls to-do what they pray for, provided they use the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to give freely in order to obey the last command 
of Him who preached the Sermon-on the Mount. Covers outside 
and inside are gorgeous with emblazonry of India, and her ‘ bar- 
baric pearl and gold.’ 





‘FREE RUM ON THE CONGO’ is a powerful appeal to the public 
sentiment of the American people, toy the idea of influencing the 
Government to initiate efforts to regulate or restrain the liquor im- 
portation and traffic in the Congo Free State. It is from the in- 
cisive pen of Wm. T. Hornaday, who wrote that charming book 
‘Two Years in the Jungle.’ The Woman’s Temperance Publica- 
tion Association of Chicago issue the neat little book as a tract. 
Of the eight chapters, one deals with ‘ The Effect of Civilization 
on Savage Tribes,’ and another with ‘Free Rum and Wholesale 
Drunkenness on the Congo ;’ and in others the author fixes the re- 
sponsibility on two sets of persons—the statesmen of the Berlin 

onference, and the commercial miscreants on the coast. He 
names: the companies, firms, and. persons of England, Holland, 
France and other countries, that are brutalizing the Negroes of 


Cc 





The translation is not of the best, though it is good, and. 
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Africa, and gives startling statistics of the traffic in the Congo 
Free(Rum) State, ‘With liquor pouring into Africa by the hun- 
dred thousand gallons, with bottles of whiskey and: demijohns of 
gin in general use as currency, and fifty per cent. of what the natives 
produce paid for with liquors, what is to be the future of the Congo 
“native” ?’ The style is clear and forcible, and the book is a 
trumpet call to justice and righteousness. 

GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS issue the ‘ Kate Greenaway Alma- 
nack’ for 1888, in paper-boards, leather, and decorated parchment 
cover, the latter tied with ribbons. It is much the same quaint and 
dainty affair as in former years, with its miniature landscapes, 
steep-roofed red houses and smooth olive lawns, clipped yew-trees 
and box-borders, parterres of stiffly-growing flowers, dear, lanky 
little maids in short-waisted pink or white gowns, charming babies, 
and piping boys in frocks of blue. Even Miss Greenaway's tiniest 
bits have a charm; an inch-long sketch, for instance, of blossom- 
ing apple-trees, with the blue hills beyond.——THE SAME pub- 
lishers offer, with cover similar in style, the ‘ Voice of the Flowers,’ 
consisting of brief selections from Whittier, illustrated by Harriet 
S. Miner. The drawing throughout is hard, and the coloring 
harsh; a handful of red clovers on the last page is, however, more 
successfully rendered. 


THE ‘Bibliographical Account of English Theatrical Literature,’ 
by Robert W. Lowe, published in London, by John C. Nimmo, in a 
form at once substantial and luxurious, has been issued in this 
country by J. W. Bouton, New York. It is a most carefully pre- 
pared catalogue, not of plays, but of ‘the large and curious mass 
of books relating to the history of the stage, the numerous theat- 
rical trials, and the many attacks on the personal character of cele- 
brated performers.’ The works included naturally range from 
those of intrinsic worth to stupid, snappish, or salacious pamphlets. 
Mr. Lowe has examined most of them, and his labor has occupied 
eight years. He has not bound himself strictly by the rules of 
scientific bibliography, his aim being primarily to produce ‘ a hand- 
book for the literary worker.’ Constant care for the convenience: 
of the student or collector is evident in many cross-references, and 
occasional notes of the prices received at recent important book- 
sales. The volume is dedicated to Mr. Henry Irving, ‘whose gen- 
ius and achievements have so powerfully promoted that revival of 
interest in matters dramatic, to which it owes its existence.’ It is 
a valuable addition to the library of the specialist. One hundred 
and fifty copies have been printed for the United States. 


The Lounger 

THERE lives a woman in the wilds of New York State, whose 
name is Hannah Perkins Rogers, and whose ambition is for literary 
fame. She has money, but she pines for the honors of authorship. 
It was not the novels of ee Eliot or the poetry of Mrs. Brown- 
ing that filled her heart with envy, but the reputation of a local 
authoress; which proves that prophets have some honor in their 
own country, after all. Mrs, Rogers read of the fame of Marietta 
Holly, the author of ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ and said to herself ‘I'll 
make Elisha Rogers’s wife as well-known in the world.’ Her plan 
was to write a novel of which she herself should be the heroine ; 
but there was a great obstacle in the way: she did not know how 
to write. No one appreciated this fact more thoroughly than Mrs. 
Rogers, for she was free to confess ‘I haint got the eddication, 
but I’ve got the intelleck an’ the genius.’ 





Across the cornfields from the Rogers farm lives Miss Abi S. 
pei a young lady who had written a novel called ‘ The Silver 

ay ’—and published it at her ownexpense. This gifted girl heard 
that Mrs. Rogers had said ‘I’d give hundreds and hundreds of 
dollars to git my life writ up in the shape of a novel,’ so she made 
her a proposition, which she says was accepted; and Mrs. Rogers 
advanced her one dollar and sixty cents to buy the necessary pens, 
ink and paper. After much tribulation the novel was finished, and 
Miss Jackman was prepared to deliver her manuscript upon receipt 
of the price, $1500. Instead of drawing a check in Miss Jackman’s 
favor, Mrs. Rogers fell to reading her Bible every time a payment 
was demanded; so the ill-used novelist was obliged to have re- 
course to the law. The case was brought to trial, and a right- 
minded jury awarded Miss Jackman $1500, with interest to date. 
Mrs. Rogers has appealed the case—which goes to prove that she 
is ungrateful as well as grasping; for she has more than accom- 
plished her object, having attained a notoriety unknown to the 
envied author of ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ 





Mr, LAURENCE HUTTON begins his Literary Notes in Harper's 
for January with a description of two of our latest cruisers bowing 
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salutation to the old Constitution in the harbor of Portsmouth, N. 
H., not long ago. The old ship’s shattered hulk lies at the Kittery 
Navy Yard, ‘ with her tattered ensign waving still on high,’ her im- 
munity from destruction being due to Dr. Holmes’s ringing lyric, 
«Old Ironsides.’ Mr. Hutton does not like to see her ‘ wear out her 
heart of oak in rotting uselessness,’ nor yet would he have her 
ven 
26 to the god of storms 
The lightning and the gale. 

His suggestion—and it is a pretty one—is that she be ‘refitted and 
testored, and anchored in the Bay of New York, under the great 
statue of that Liberty she helped to win and preserve.’ - Where the 
Constitution now lies, she is seen but little; riding the tide beside 
Bedloe’s Island, she would not only afford an interesting object- 
lesson in the progress of naval architecture and armament, but 
would awaken ‘patriotic sentiments in the bosoms of thousands, 
may millions, of young Americans. 





THE ADVERTISING pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes contain 
an announcement of a new book entitled ‘ Le Petit Lord,’ by Eu- 
doxie Dupuis, with illustrations by Birch. The name Dupuis is 
French ; there is no doubt about that. But the name Birch is not. 
It is a name very familiar to American ears; and the specimen il- 
fustration of E. Dupuis’s ‘ Petit Lord’ is very familiar to American 
eyes. Many thousands of them have seen it in a popular little book 
by Mrs. Burnett, published last year under the name of ‘ Little Lord 

auntleroy.’ The suspicion that the French writer has made a free 
translation of the American book, and forgotten to mention the 
author’s name, or the fact that it is not.an original work, forces it- 
self upon the reader’s mind with considerable urgency. ‘Uncon- 
scious cerebration’ may explain his share in the deception ; but 
how about the ‘illustrations de Birch?’ 


Apropos of the International Copyright-discussion, Mr. Lang 
makes a harrowing confession in his monthly causerze, At the Sign 
of the Ship, in Longmans's Magazine: 


Here I must confess that I once was a pirate sans /e savoir. 
Mr. Poe’s Poems, not, to be sure, from greed of gold, but because ‘ I 
wished to see him look respectable,’ as Leech’s Derby cad says to the 
nobleman whose coat he is brushing. I was not then aware that copy- 
right in Poe’s Poems still lived, 1 his heirs or assigns are very wel- 
come to my share in the gains of an unconscious piracy. They have 
only to apply at the Signa of the Ship. 


I edited 





A GENTLEMAN of a literary turn living in Oakland, Cal., sends 
ame the titles of a recent series of lectures given in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in that city, under the management of a committee 
of which he was the chairman. The speakers and subjects were 
as follows: Miss Kate Field, ‘An eyening with Dickens;’ Dr. F. 
Warrington Eastlake, ‘ Buddhism, the Light of Asia;’ Mr. Chas. 
J. Woodbury, ‘Blue Lights;’ Mr. John Vance Cheney, ‘ Poetry ;’ 
and Mr. Joaquin Miller, ‘The Great Emerald Land.” With not 
unpardonable pride, my correspondent writes: 


Is it not an encouraging sign of the times that such a course of lec- 
tures, on which we merely hoped to come out even, should have put a 
considerable sum in ourtreasury? Dr, Eastlake was for a number of 
years editor of the Tokio /ndependent, and speaks of Buddhism—‘ not 
the Buddhism of New York and Boston, but the Buddhism of Asia’— 
from intimate personal knowledge. Mr. Miller's ‘Great Emerald Land’ 
was merely a poetical way of saying Qregon ; and the lecture was. espe- 
cially timely, as the California and Oregon Railroad is just being opened, 
and we are densely ignorant of our northern neighbors. In our future 
courses we wish to utilize any ‘ talent’ visiting the coast ; so if you will 
notice the course in your notes, you will greatly oblige us. 





Boston Letter. 


Anyone who has not closely followed the copyright con- 
troversy would have been surprised, had he attended the 
meeting at the Parker House a week ago, to learn from what 
was said there how little the moral rights of an author in 
his property affect the question, and how much depends on 
the solution of several political and economic difficulties 
which the general reader never associates with the subject 
at all. Shall the author receive a penny or two for the 
pleasure he has given you, gentle reader—just so much as 
you, were you an Oriental, would throw by way of charity 
to the story-teller at the corner of the market-place after 
lingering a moment to smile at his fable? The gentle read- 
er answers, ‘ Yea, verily.’ But there appears on the scene 
one man in a white apron whose fingers are black, and anoth- 
er, and another, and all of these men say ‘Nay, thou shalt 
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not do what is right unto him, until thou hast shown that 
thereby no harm cometh unto us.’ Thereupon the gentle 
reader putteth his pennies in his pocket and goeth his way, 
lamenting exceedingly the heartlessness of man. 

Should a key be needed to this parable, I am sure it will 
be found in the synopsis I am about to give of some of the 
speeches made at the meeting, which had been called by the 
senior member of the firm of Estes & Lauriat—Mr. Dana 
Estes. At the outset Mr. Estes explained that the intention 
was to form an auxiliary branch of the American Copyright 
League, the Executive Committee of which desired the 
formation of local assemblies or associations to codperate 
with it in its work; and he added that to the very large 
number of invitations sent out he had received only one un- 
favorable reply, which came from a gentleman, formerly the 
editor-in-chief of the Advertiser, who wrote : ‘I don’t believe 
in International Copyright.’ Publishers, paper-makers, print- 
ers and others concerned in the manufacture of books had 
been asked to join, and this accounted for the presence of 
a large number of persons whose attendance seemed to me 
for a moment to be referable only to motives of curiosity or 
philanthropy. Mr. Estes succintly sketched the growth of 
the copyright movement—the audience of publishers with a 
committee of Congress in 1872, which made no headway be- 
cause the petitioners were not agreed upon what kind of a 
measure they wanted ; the treaty which was pressed upon 
the State Department by Harper & Bros., and which would 
probably have been enacted but for the legislative confusion 
following the assassination of President Garfield; the Dor- 
sheimer bill, which, in Mr. Estes’s words, did not meet the 
views of either authors or publishers ; and, finally, the Haw- 
ley bill, which was defeated by the Typographical Unions 
of the country. 

Here the eyes of the uninformed person would have been 
opened to the application of the parable, and to the real ob- 
stacle in the way of International Copyright, which arises 
not so much from any failure to perceive the moral rights of 
the author, as from the mistrust that the legal recognition of 
these rights would be detrimental to the commercial and 
mechanical interests connected with the production of books. 
Great emphasis was placed upon the influence of the Typo- 
graphical Unions by several speakers, including Mr. Lowell 
—who, ‘by the way, presided, pro ¢em., with his usual suavity 
and grace, resting his knuckles on the desk before which he 
stood in a manner that has often reminded me of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Indeed, one would have learned that the me- 
chanic in his white apron (had one ever doubted it) is a 
much more powerful and aggressive factor in legislation than 
the most eloquent of authors ; and Bulwer’s stirring line about 
the mightiness of the pen ‘ paled its ineffectual fire’ before the 
spectacle of noted authors confessing that in league with all 
their fellows, they could not bring as much influence to bear 
on Congress as the typesetter or the bookbinder. Even Con- 
gressmen, with all their assiduous and obsequious diplomacy, 
do not think it worth while to be civil to authors—unless 
they have a hold on journalism. ‘What authors want is less 
gush and more law,’ said one of them, quoted by Mr. Estes, 
who had made this an occasion for having several lawyers 
at the meeting. Congress, however, had a warm defender 
in Ex-Gov. Long, who, in the course of a very clear and 
thoughtful speech, said : 


The difficulties which will be met with, if you even induce Con- 
_ to take up this matter, are, first, that there will be a great 
ear that, in case of the passage'of such a law as you propose, the 
American mechanic and workingman would be deprived of a por- 
tion of the work he has been accustomed to. Second, the people 
at large would be deprived of the great education of cheap litera- 
ture, and their reading-matter would be made more expensive. 
I think both these objections could be met. I should say that your 


influence should be brought to bear, not so much directly upon 
members of Congress, as upon the constituent bodies from which 
they come. The ordinary member of Congres 
the great principle, that eve 
his own brain or hand. 


S appreciates at once 
man is entitled to the productions of 
e recognizes the justice of the claim 





that the author makes, that he should have the benefit of the pro- 
duction of his genius; and if there was nothing else, and there was 
time to get this bill before Congress, you would find a cordial and 


ly response to the passage of your bill. But when you have 
said that to the member of Congress from Maine, Iowa or Massa- 
chusetts, he says: ‘Yes, I am in favor of such a bill,’ and there 
comes along somebody from his constituency who says, ‘ You must 
not vote for that bill; it is going to injure a large interest among 
your constituents at home; it is going to deprive paper-manufac- 
turers, printers, of employment which they have had; or, it is going 
to make cop the literature of the people.’ Instinctively he 
turns to such an appeal as that. . . . The reason why bills do 
not pass is, not because Congress is lazy, but because there is a 
great conflict of interest; you cannot pass them because a majorit 
of the — don’t agree with you. r think it will be just so wit 
such a bill as this. The sentiment in favor of the measure must 
be created, and that won’t be enough unless you meet and educate 
the special interests which will oppose it. Therefore, if you can 
get your foot in anywhere, if you can get any sort of a bill recog- 
nizing the principle you have at stake, I advise you to assent 
heartily and cordially to its enactment, and the matter will not fall 
to the ground. 


A suggestive speech was also made by Mr. Houghton, the 
senior member of the firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who 
said among other things : 


We want the best minds of England, France, ard Germany to 
come here and publish their books; and that tendency is coming 
about because we have a greater mass of readers. We are pub- 
lishing an important historical work, and we have sold an edition 
to the English market, and the book is to be manufactured and 

ublished here first. Why do we get such men as Agassiz to come 

ere? It is because we have a greater field here for their genius. 
The London publisher wants to get out his elegant edition for the 
English market, and then wants to get a cheap edition for this 
country. He wants us to take the remnants, and does not want 
his books to come here until after they have had their market in 
England; but, if you want to publish an American book in Eng- 
land, you must publish it there first. Now, legislating for our own 
country, my own feeling is that we should give a copyright to any- 
body, whether he be Hottentot, Jew, Englishman, Frenchman, 
German, or whatever he may be, provided he will first publish that 
book in this country. It is our duty to protect our own authors, 
If we do that we can still allow foreigners to have a copyright here ; 
and they will come here because we have the greatest market in 
the world. I don’t care a fig for any mechanical protection. I am 
willing to compete with any of them, but I want the freshest and 
newest books published here first, because we have the greatest 
and best market; and we have gone so far in that direction that 
there can be no limits put upon it. No man can say ‘ Thus far 
and no farther,’ because the public education has settled that mat- 
ter already. 


There are two practicable objections to an International Copy- 
right, and I think this League and every other League should apply 
themselves, as has been suggested by the honorable member of 
Congress here, to create a proper public sentiment on that ground. 
One is, the country newspapers think they will have nobody’s field 
to poach from, under an International Copyright. They need not 
be afraid. There will be plenty of people willing to give their pro- 
ductions for nothing. We want to talk to these people, to influ- 
ence them to believe that they should help their country and the 
cause of morality. The other question is, the matter of pe books. 
Now, you cannot have dear books in this country if you try. We 
are going to make all books cheaper than they are. The greater 
the demand, the cheaper they will be ; and if we have International 
Copyright, competition and the demand for books will settle that 
question. 

I was surprised at the tone of the speech of Edward 
Everett Hale, though he usually shows so little friendship 
for England in the discussion of public questions that one 
suspects him of ever wishing to avenge the fate of his Revo- 
lutionary kinsman. ‘Let us have International Copyright 
as a matter of justice,’ he said, ‘ but not at the dictation of 
those English people who call us a nation of pirates. Are 
they not pirates, too? I never received a half-penny from 
the sales of my books in England, though as an editor I 
have sent thousands of pounds to English authors.’ All this 

' May be true, though the British freebooters, whatever their 
ignominy may be, have not had as rich a province to loot as 
the American pirates; but we are told that it is necessary to 
create a public sentiment in order to procure copyright, and 
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speeches like Mr. Hale’s, leading to international -recrimin- 
ations, are more mischievous than any avowed opposition. 
The thing to remember and repeat, in any agitation, is, as I 
have before said in THe Criric, that the lack of Interna- 
tional Copyright does more harm to the native than to the 
foreign author, since the latter has a home market at least, 
while the former often has no market at all, because his 
work will not sell in competition with pirated editions. 

‘The result of the meeting was the formation of the Inter- 
national Copyright Association, with Charles W. Eliot as 
President, Dana Estes as Secretary, and T. B. Aldrich as - 
Treasurer, 


BosTon, Jan. 3, 1888. Wi.uiaM H. RIDEING. 





International Copyright. 
THE THEFT. 

How long, dear land, ere we undo this wrong? 
When we were in the wilderness and caught 
The Master-music; though with ear untaught, 

Did we not feel the strange, sweet cradle-song, 


‘The airy wedding-bells that pealed along 
Thy hill-tops? Ay. ’Twas England’s Milton wrought 
‘The harmony—friend to the free of thought, 

‘Nor least of that dear band who smote the strong. 


His golden verse is ours unbought. His lyre 
Unstrung lies by the Heliconian springs: 
Dare we bid sons of that unequaled sire 
Tune the sweet instrument and strike the strings, 
While we, without the fee, creep to the quire 
And steal the song—we democratic kings? 
James HERBERT MORSE. 
Senator Chace of Rhode Island has again presented to 
the Senate his International Copyright Bill, with no change 
in the text, we believe, except that the date in the enacting. 
clause is set forward one year—to July 1, 1888. The dis- 
tinctive feature of this bill is, that it prohibits the importa- 
tion of any foreign edition of a book reprinted in the United 
States. The Chace bill differs from the Hawley bill in be- 
ing designed as much (if not more) for the protection of 
American printers as for that of the American and English 
authors, 


We noted last week the formation of a Boston branch 
of the American Copyright League. Hereafter the parent 
organization will have the-support of yet another body formed 
for the purpose of advocating the principle of Internationab 
‘Copyright. On Thursday, Dec. 29, a Publishers’ Copyright 
League was organized at Delmonico’s, in response to an ap- 
peal from the American Copyright League. The attendance 
was excellent, the following New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Chicago and Cincinnati firms being represented :—A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., Robt. Carter & Bros., Robt. Clarke & Co., 
E. P. Dutton & Co., G. W. Dillingham, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Cushings & Bailey, A. C. McClurg & Co., Little, Brown & 
Co., Lee & Shepard, Ticknor & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., the 
Century Co., F. A. Stokes & Bro., Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Thos. Whittaker, Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Phillips & Hunt, 
Geo. R. Lockwood & Son, Baker & Taylor Co., Harper & 
Bros., D. Appleton & Co., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., A. C. Armstrong & Son, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Henry Holt & Co., William Wood & Co., Estes & Lauriat, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Roberts Bros., Chas. L. Webster « 
& Co., John Wiley & Sons, James Pott & Co., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., Clark & Maynard, Sheldon & Co., Taintor 
Bros. & Co., estate.of D. Van Nostrand, and Fords, Howard” 
& Hulbert. The officers elected were: President, Wm .H. 
Appleton; Secretary, Geo. Haven Putnam; Treasurer, 
Charles Scribner ; Executive Committee, J. W. Harper, A. 
D. F. Randolph, Dana Estes, Henry O. Houghton, and 

Craig Lippincott. 
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January 7 1888 


Of the formation of this new League, the Zimes said edi- 
torially : 

It was demonstrated at yesterday’s meeting that individnal pref- 
erences will be waived in favor of any § aise sy measure which 
contains the principle of International Copyright, and thereby frees 
American authorship and American literature from their enforced 
competition with stolen wares. The ean soe recognize the na 
priety of following the lead of the authors in this movement. It is 
the American author who is the chief sufferer from our toleration 
of literary piracy. The publisher is the author’s business man, and, 
of course, whatever promotes the interest of American authorshi 
must stimulate the business of American publishing. So with all 
the manufacturing interests which are fed by the publisher. They 
and all the labor dependent on them for support are as vitally inter- 
ested in the preservation of American literature as is the poor au- 
thor who has merely had the’ undesirable distinction of being. the 
first victim to the system of stealing the products of foreign brains 
for what is, in the main, the enfeebling of our own. 

We imagine that the cordial response of the American publishers 
to the authors’ request for aid and counsel will be followed by an 
equally cordial response from the various interests concerned in the 
— of books to which it may be found necessary to appeal. 

hen as much can be said for the great body of American readers 
the fight will be won, And it is to their instruction that the authors 
should primarily address themselves. For it is popular ignorance, 
and the indifference which springs from ignorance, that is, after all, 
the chief obstacle to the passage of any International Copyright 
law, Get it once into the minds of the people that the treatment 
accorded to the American author through the inaction of Congress 
is a most unpatriotic and contemptible piece of meanness, and we 
do not think that any demand for ten-cent English novels will stand 
in the way of doing what the framers of the Constitution manifestly 
intended should be done for American literature. When members 
of Congress find that International Copyright is a question that 
appeals to the popular sentiment in favor of a vigorous and well- 
developed Americanism, they will be likely to give it more respect- 
ful treatment than they have so far found it possible to accord. 


The Evening Post commented as follows on the new or-' 


ganization: 


We are glad to say a publishers’ copyright league has been 
formed to ers a with the authors in trying to secure Interna- 
tional Copyright legislation this winter. The absence of this co- 
6peration has been until now one of the great difficulties in the way 
of success, publishers, as ‘ practical men ’ and extensive employers 
of labor, having more weight with Congressmen than writers of 
books. As long, too, as there was enough comity between pub- 
lishers to secure respect for any arrangement which any one of 
them might make with foreign authors, they were not very zealous 
in favor of a copyright treaty. The pirate has destroyed all that, 
however, and convinced them that there is no security except in 
legislation. This will go far to narrow the opposition down to sim- 
ple enjoyment of theft—or, in other words, of benefit of some kind 
at another man’s expense. Nothing is more comic or more novel, 
and yet more characteristic of our age, than the argument which 
one frequently hears in opposition to International Copyright, that 
although it is wrong to clothe or feed yourself, it is quite right, and 
even praiseworthy, to develop yourself mentally, with the proceeds 
of another man’s labor. 

The Zimes has examined the full text of the correspond- 
ence between Mrs. Brookfield’s representative and Mr. 
George Smith, of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., and considers, 
in a very sensible editorial, that gentleman’s claim that in 
British law ‘letters belong to the writer and not to the re- 
ceiver.’ Mr. Smith, it will: be remembered, contends that 
the copyright of Thackeray’s letters to the Brookfields really 
belonged to him, and that by selling copies of the docu- 
ments to Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, the novelist’s 
‘ dear lady’ invaded his legal rights. Says the Zimes: 


It looks very doubtful whether the principle of a writer’s owner- 
ship of letters can be stretched. to include the copyright in them 
after his death. The principle has been established by a series of 
decisions upon cases that had nothing to do with copyright. The 
cases are, for the most part, cases in which a man’s letters were 
sought to be published or made use of without his consent and in 
order to injure or defame either himself or third persons with whom 
he had no quarrel, but the receiver had. In the interest of public 
decency it is strongly to be desired that there should exist some 
method of preventing this use of private letters, and the courts have 
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given such a power to the writer. It is quite also that this 
power of protection should be extended to his sve since these are 
commonly his kindred, and as such have an interest in defending 
his memory. The readiest method of lodging this power in the 
writer or his representatives is to recognize the letters as p % 
— is the purpose that has caused the decisions to be ren- 

ered. 6 

Mrs. Brookfield doubtless supposed that she had done all that 
was required of her when she had obtained the assent of Thackeray’s 
family to the publication of his letters. It seems, however, that the 
publisher was also to be satisfied. If his assigned regs? of all 
writing that may make salable copy be complete, he could have 
ees the publication of the Thackeray letters by any other 

nglish house. If Mrs. Brookfield had offered the letters to him 
for publication in the first instance, instead of dealing with’ an 
American publisher, and leaving him to make the arrangements for 
England, semd/e, as the lawyers say, that he could have taken pos- 
session of the letters as already his property without paying her a 
penny. Nay, if he had been aware that the letters were in exist- 
ence and believed that they were marketable, why could he not 
have proceeded against the receivers to acquire possession of them, 
and, haviug obtained them, have published them in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the receivers and of the writer’s family and of 
everybody else who was really concerned? If they are in the full 
sense transferable property the owner has these rights, but it is not 
likely that a court would concede them te him without close scru- 
tiny of a doctrine that led to conclusions so startling. 


Life (January 5) turns the Pearsall Smith scheme to ridi- 
cule in a double-page cartoon entitled ‘The Millenium for 
American Authors,’ that period being supposed to arrive 
‘when the noxious publisher shall be done away with, and 
the author shall deal directly with his public.’ It shows a 
publisher's offices tumbling into the street, where Rider Hag- 
gard hawks his romances to the crowd from a platform, like 
a dealer in quack medicines ; Mr. Howells trundles a hand- 
cart full of his novels ; and Browning and Lowell, as ‘sand- 
wiches,’ walk in opposite directions. Dr. Holmes is hidden 
in a sidewalk stand, with a slot in it for the reception of 
nickles, 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Will you kindly allow me the use of your columns for a correc- 
tion? I had hoped to be able to make this in The New Princeton 
Review for January, but I was prevented by the epistolary form I 
was forced unexpectedly to give to my second article on ‘ American 
Authors and British Pirates.’ When the first paper on this subject 
appeared in the September Revzew, Messrs. F. Warne & Co., of 
London, one of the firms implicated, wrote to The Saturday Re- 
view denying two of my statements, one as to their treatment of 
‘ Aunt Fanny’ and the other as to their theft and mutilation of 
‘Ben-Hur.’ Ina personal letter to me, the head of the firm enters 
what we lawyers call a plea of ‘ confession and avoidance’ as to the 
first charge. ‘In the matter of Aunt Fanny,’ he writes to me: ‘ We 
were not the original publishers and simply bought, years ago, the 
property from an Edinburgh publisher. The author did 
call, but asking for a right when she should have thought and have 
considered the question in the light of a privilege, and showing an 
unnecessary temper, she was rightly refused, in a proper spirit of 
independence.’ It will be seen that Mr. Warne confesses that he 
never paid anything to Aunt Fanny, and that he refused to give her 
even a single copy of her own book. As to the second accusation, 
I find that injustice has been done to Messrs. F. Warne & Co. de- 
spite my exceeding care to be sure of all my facts. On writing to 

en. Wallace, I received a letter from Mrs. Wallace, enclosin 
newspaper cuttings in which the General declared that the Britis 
publishers had taken *‘ Ben-Hur’ without payment and had altered 
it without permission. As far as possible I used in my paper Gen. 
Wallace’s own, words as thus supplied to me. But Mr. F. Warne, 
after confessing that his firm had modified the title of the story 
and inserted a preface, quotes from a letter of Gen. Wallace’s ac- 
knowledging the receipt of £20, and tells me that this was the sec~ 
ond payment made by his-firm to the author of ‘Ben-Hur.’ The 
date of the letter to Mr. F. Warne (as quoted to me) is March 14th, 
1887, and the date of Mrs. Wallace’s letter to me is June 2d, 1887 : 
the discrepancy is not for me to explain. ; 

At the same time that- they wrote to Zhe Saturday Review, 
Messrs. F. Warne & Co. sent a letter to Zhe Spectator also, de- 
claring that my assertions were ‘both untrue and uncalled for. 
All American authors whose writings we have a special interest in 
have had from us due consideration, financially and otherwise.’ 1 





0 


“need not dwell on the disingenuous ambiguity of the phrase I have 
italicized ; its real meaning can best be shown by an unconsciously 
‘cynical quotation from Mr. F. Warne's letter to me: ‘As to open 
books, we have as much right to print them as others.’ Unfortu- 
nately the legal right of a British publisher to take an American 
:author’s book without payment is indisputable, but if he avails him- 
self of this right, he need not be surprised when attention is drawn 
‘to the fact. The captain of a slave-ship probably thought that the 
interference of a man-of-war was ‘uncalled for;’ and a. by se- 
-cretly casting overboard his black cargo, he tried to show that any 
accusation against him was ‘untrue.’ 


NEw York, Dec. 31st, 1887. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





The Magazines. 

Mr. KENNAN'S invaluable Russian papers in The Century deal 
‘this month with the provincial prisons, and give a most —— 
account of the way prisoners manage to communicate with eac 
-other by the ‘ ieenek alphabet,’ and with their friends outside by 
most elaborate ciphers in letter-writing. The very difficulty of 

their methods is a blessing, in furnishing the mental occupation 
without which many would go mad or commit suicide. The account 
of the formation of Lincoln’s Cabinet is accompanied by strong 
ergy Prof. Atwater, in discussing the ‘ Pecuniary Economy of 
ood,’ declares that it is often the poorer people who think they 
must have the most expensive cuts of meat, and that the food 
which is sold at the highest price is not generally the ‘cheapest in 
the end,’ or even the most healthful. An article on ‘The Cata- 
‘combs of Rome’ is contributed by Dr. Philip Schaff. A portrait of 
Ruskin is the frontispiece ; it accompanies a critical paper by W. 
_J. Stillman} who believes that Ruskin is not so much an art critic 
as a moralist and reformer. An article on John Gilbert, by J. 
Ranken Towse, has interesting pictures of Gilbert in his various 
véles. ‘An Elk Hunt on the Plains’ is described by Frederick 
‘Schwatka, and ‘ The Upper Missouri and the Great Falls’ by E. V. 
Smalley. Mark Twain's ‘ Meisterschaft ’ is rather heavy as a farce. 
In Open Letters it is pleasant to record one which establishes 
‘beyond further cavil Hawthorne’s loyalty to the North in the great 
-civil struggle. 


In the January Forum is begun a series of much more practical 
unterest than the ‘ Books that have Helped me.’ It is called ‘ What 
Shall the Public Schools teach?’ The opening paper of the series 
‘is a very able one by Rev. M. J. Savage, who declares wisely that 
the first point in training children should be the ability to earn an 
‘honest living, which implies manual training, either grafted on to 
the public schools as they exist, or in separate public training 
‘schools. As to the discussion of theology, Mr. Savage declares 
that while morality is essential to the state, religion is purely an in- 
‘dividual question ; so that, morality and religion being separable in 
fact and in thought, they can be separated in teaching. The wel- 
fare of the state demands that pupils be taught morality; but money 
‘contributed by all should not be devoted to teaching the religion 
of afew. Senator Dawes contributes an argument to show that 
Utah should not be admitted as a State so long as polygamy is 
practised or upheld. The‘ Defects in our Consular Service’ are 
pointed out by Mr. Perry Belmont, Chairman of the House Com- 
. Mnittee on Foreign Affairs. Dr. E. E. Hale writes of ‘The Con- 
gestion of Cities,’ and the remedy that lies in making the suburbs 
more easily ‘available’ for workmen, and, as he pertinently puts it, 
‘urbanizing the country.’ Moncure D. Conway’s ‘ Books that have 
Helped’ him is an entertaining paper; and ‘Mr. Gladstone's 
Claims to Greatness ’ are discussed by Dickinson S. Miller. 


The instalment of Thomas Stevens’s bicycling tour in Outing 
is a thrilling one. His visits to Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore and 
other scenes of'the great Mutiny are described with a spirited and 
fascinating touch that recalls with fresh vividness the heroism and 
horror of a time now long past. He gives, too, some new tricks 
of the conjurers, and epee the Nautch dance on the 
whole disappointing. The matchless mausoleum of the Taj at 
Agra, however, can never disappoint any one, he is sure: ‘ one can 
no more ae his eyes off it when it is within one’s range of vision, 
than he can keep from breathing.’ This is altogether the most re- 
markable of all Mr. Stevens's chapters, and it is a delightful ming- 
ling of the romantic and the spirited, the heroic and the apprecia- 
tive, as a piece of descriptive work. Gen. Marcy’s ‘ Big Game 
Hunting ’ gives some entertaining wolf hunts with a noble picture 
of the head of a giant wolf. ,In the editorial columns three College 
foot-ball players, from Princeton, Yale and Harvard, write of the 


progress made in the —— me.——A pleasant descriptive pa- 
per on Cape Breton, by F. M. Endlich, opens 7he American Mag- 
azine, F.L. Perine describes‘ A Long Island Homestead,’ with 


recollections of Anna Cora Mowatt, and Wm. H. Rideing ‘Some 
Boston Artists and their Studios,’ with pictures of the pictures and 
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the studios. The instalment of ‘ Olivia Delaplaine ’ is an improve- 
ment on the preceding ones; in describing the pathetic death of a 
fashionably neglected child, Mr. Fawcett is at-his best, and all the 
better for not letting the child be interesting in herself. ‘The Ren- 
ovation at Quality Corners’ is a short story by Mary ~ —— 
n ‘ Man- 
ual Training in Schools,’ Mrs. Rollins disabuses the public of the 
idea that manual training is the teaching of a trade, and supports 
her theory of the desirableness of its introduction into the public 
schools with statistics from the one in Boston where the experi- 
ment has been tried. 





The Fine Arts 
Historical Portraits in Philadelphia. 
Tue exhibition of historical portraits now open at the 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, proves 
distinctively the right of the Quaker City to be considered the 
city of ancestors, par excellence. It is doubtful if even Bos- 
ton could produce such a well authenticated array of stately, 
serene, somewhat sanctimonious and slightly provincial pro- 
genitors. Philadelphia portraiture goes back to the days of 
Peter Lely and Godfrey Kneller, and there are several por- 
traits here which claim to have issued from the workshops 
of those masters. They are probably apocryphal, but that 
the influence on early American portraiture of the painters 
named, especially that of Kneller, was very great, is not to 
be questioned. The fatherof Philadelphia portrait-painting 
was the English Hesselius, who formed a link between 
Kneller and Charles Wilson Peale, his pupil. Thus the 
Knellerian traditions may be traced in this exhibition down 
to the later painters. Benjamin West shows them very 
strongly. Gilbert Stuart emancipated himself from them 
by a larger experience of life and art. But even Sully and 
Rembrandt Peale, besides John Neagle, show traces of 
Knellerism which reveal the colonial quality of early Ameri- 
can art in a novel and surprising way. When English por- 
traiture had long outgrown Knellerism, Philadelphia por- 
traiture was enjoying its fine flower. It is this that -~makes 
the present display unique among recent American exhibi- 
tions. The portrait of Mrs. Clement Plumstead (attributed 
to Lely but probably the work of Hesselius), in a green satin 
gown, holding a flower and gazing straight before her at irrev- 
erent modern youth, is a spectacle to inspire one with social 
and artistic awe, badly drawn and worse painted as it is. 
The subject is the doyenne of a line of portraits: by Hesse- 
lius. Those by West begin with the Willings, and include 
Arthur Middleton with his wife and child. The list of Gil- 
bert Stuarts is very complete, the sixty portraits or so rang- 
ing from his best manner to his worst. Among the finest in 
point of technique, as well as the most interesting, are those 
of the Marquis de Casa-Irujo (once Spanish Minister at 
Washington) and his wife, and Lord and Lady Erskine. 
These charming girlish dames were both children of Phila- 
delphia families. Of the six Washington portraits three are 
by Stuart, the original ‘ Vaughan’ portrait and replicas of 
the Lansdowne and Atheneum portraits. The others are 
by Charles Wilson Peale. A full-length presents the Gen- 
eral in uniform on a battlefield. The five portraits of Frank- 
lin include one by the French painter Duplessis, which 
shows him in a coat trimmed with fur. Two heads are by 
C. W. Peale and one by M. Pratt, a Philadelphia painter. 
A portrait by D. Martin is an elaborate and rather gaudy 
arrangement of blue and red, which depicts the spectacled 
philosopher reading manuscript at a table, hig chin resting 
on his thumb. The collection of portraits by Sully is large 
and very satisfactory; probably none better could be found. 
Some of the female portraits, especially, show a charm of 
composition which is very modern. John Neagle, his mas- 
ter, Bass Otis, C. W. Pealeand Rembrandt Peale, may be 
studied with profit in the groups of portraits from their 
brushes. The Cadwalader, Biddle, Binney, Hopkinson, 
Miercken, Dallas, Mifflin, Penn-Gaskell, Rittenhouse and 
many other of Philadelphia’s best families are represented 
in this remarkable collection of portraits. 
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Art Notes. 

MRS. VAN RENSSELAER’S work on the late H. H. Richardson, 
the architect, is ready for the printers, and will probably make its 
appearance from the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the 
Spring. It will be illustrated with more than thirty large photo- 
types and with about sixty illustrations in the text, some of them 
large, some small. It will give the chief facts of Mr. Richardson’s 
life, citations from such of his letters as have been preserved— 
chiefly those he wrote while a student in Paris,—and a review of his 
professional activity, with more or less detailed descriptions of his 
dhief works, and a discussion of his methods of teaching and of his 
influence upon the profession and the public. It is not a biography 
in the full sense of the word, but rather a memorial to Richardson, 
the artist. Its value will be largely due to the fact that it will show 
not only the nature of the success he achieved, but the methods 
and the spirit in which he achieved it. There will be a portrait, 
drawn by Mr. J. W. Alexander from a photograph, and pictures of 
Mr. Richardson’s office and his library. 


—A tablet of polished brass, made by J. & R. Lamb from a de- 
sign by James G. Cutler, of Rochester, for a memorial library at 
Batavia, N. Y., is oblong in shape, and fits into the wood-work over 
the fire-place. The upper part is engraved with a rich band of orna- 
mentation, in the central part of which is introduced Mr. ,Rich- 
mond’s monogram. Below the monogram is theinscription : ‘ This 
building erected A.D, 1887, as a memorial of Dean Richmond, Jr., 
by his mother, Mary E. Richmond.’ The lettering and ornamenta- 
tion are deeply engraved, and filled with colored enamels. 


—The eighth anniversary of the Gotham Art Students’ League 
was celebrated on December 29. A concert will be given on Jan. 
1o for the League’s benefit. 





Thomas Hughes on American Literature. 


Tue following letter from Thomas Hughes, Q.C. (now 
Judge Hughes), to Mr. Charles Lancaster, a gentleman who 
recently delivered in England a lecture entitled ‘Our 
American Cousins,’ has been made public. From the ref- 
erence to the ‘ Heathen Chinee’ (originally known as ‘ Plain 
Language from Truthful James’), it would seem that Judge 
Hughes mistook Mr. Harte’s popular ballad for a ‘short 
tale ;’ but this is probably due toa slip of the pen. The 
letter is dated December 1. 


I can hardly think I promised to write you a letter on American 
Literature. It is getting a very big subject, with which I have only 
a very superficial acquaintance. However, as you say so, I must 
try to redeem my promise to the extent of four sides of a sheet of 
notepaper. I suppose you speak of current literature, or, at an 
rate, of that of the last twenty years. Taking this for granted, 
think, good as much of it is, that it is marked by the characteristic 
of impatience. Take the most popular authors—except Lowell and 
Holmes, who are really of an older generation—and you will 
scarcely find one who ever attempts sustained work. I cannot 
fancy any of these authors sitting down seriously to think out and 
write such a book, for instance, as ‘ John Inglesant ;’ and, if he 
did, I doubt if the public would read it. In short vivid sketches of 
life and manners they are almost unrivalled. Bret Harte, Howells, 
ac and others being as good in their respective lines as we tan 

ope for in such a restless age. The first-named and most origi- 
nal of these tried a longer flight, but quite (as I think) without suc- 
cess, whereas his ‘ Heathen Chinee,’ ‘ Poker Flat,’ and other short 
tales are gems. - Mark Twain, too, is a failure in his longer Sighs 
such as the ‘Innocents Abroad,’ but his ‘ Jumping Frog,’ and the 
cat which the miners left behind and is blown up by the charge 
after they have run off—I forget the name of it at this moment— 
are inimitable. Our cousins, in short, are impatient in all amuse- 
ments, like the Greeks after the time of Alexander. The leisure of 
life is gone, and their literature, as well as their sports, shows signs 
of this. In the same way their national game—baseball—is a short 
exciting spasm compared with cricket, for which they have no pa- 
tience. It is like one of Bret Harte’s Western tales compared to 
‘ Vanity Fair’ (for instance), or to the book named above, ‘ John 
Inglesant,’ which you can cut and come again at, and, possibly, 
sleep over. But they are leavening our popular literature too, 
which is fast becoming sadly sensational, fragmentary, and spas- 
modic ; and I should not at all wonder if the next great work of 
os in English does not [should ?] come from their side, for 
as the disease (if disease it be) first showed itself on that side, it 
may very likely first wear itself out there. 
ou ask me about Walt Whitman, but I really am not competent 
to give an opinion upon his works. [| tried them, but could not get 
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on—could really form no idea what he was driving at, and his cat- 
aract of big words only confused me. Moreover, to parts of it I 
felt a very decided dislike, as bad in morality as in taste. For the- 
man’s character and career I have a sincere respect, but then I am. 
rather an old fogey in my literary tastes as well as in years. 
But turning to the American literature of my time, we get into- 
quite another atmosphere. Happily, several of the authors of that 
neration are still living, and showing every now and then that 
ey have not lost their cunning. Whittier is wearing his well 
searned laurels in a green old age. So is Oliver Holmes, whose last, 
‘100 Days in England,’ I have not yet seen, but am told it isa 
worthy successor to the ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ Emer-- 
son, too, has left us so lately that I suppose I should refer to him, 
whom, I think, most Americans would put unquestionably at the- 
head of their thinkers and writers of the new era, which began 
with the war of 1860. I delight in his works, and am constantly 
dipping into them in spare half-hours, and never get up from them. 
without the conviction that I am the better for it, and have learnt 
something ; but to quote from that most wise and witty poem,. 
the ‘ Fable for Critics,’ 


All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got 
ToI don’t (or they either) exactly know what. 


This brings me to the writer who stands to my mind a head and 
shoulders above all his contemporaries in America, and is the peer- 
of our greatest English authors, Mr. Lowell, one of whose earliest 
efforts was the ‘ Fable for Critics,’ from which I have just been 
quoting. If you want subtle and kindly estimates of the American 
literary men of the last generation, there you will find them in rare- 
perfection, mixed with digressions full of uproarious fun and good! 
sense. It stands almost as much alone in its own way as the ‘ Big- 
low Papers’ do in theirs, though of course they strike far deeper- 
keys. I have heard Englishmen, and Americans too, say that the 
are ephemeral, and will scarcely be read by ourchildren. So muc 
the worse for our children, but I don’t believe it fora moment. If 
they are not read as long as the English language lasts, the future 
English-speaking race will be a mongrel race quite priviag:. | of 
their fathers. And, turning to his other poems, the ‘ Lay of Sir 
Launfal’ is one of the noblest idylls ever written, and all through 
his volumes you will find poems of the rarest merit, and of a — 
which has scarcely ever been surpassed. Let any reader who 
doubts try half-a-dozen of the shorter poems—for instance, ‘ The 
Beggar,’ ‘The Heritage,’ ‘A Parable’ (the one beginning ‘ Said 
Christ our Lord, I will go and see how the men my brethren be- 
lieve in Me’), ‘Hunger and Cold,’ ‘ The Ghost Seer,’ ‘Above and 
Below,’ and ‘Two Scenes from the Life of Blondel,’ and if they 
don’t make him a Lowell student for life—well, I have nothing 
more to say to him. And his prose is equally good, but I have- 
come to the end of my paper. 





Notes 


NO DATE has yet been fixed for the appearance of the first num- 
ber of Garden and Forest, owing perhaps to the illness of Prof.. 
Charles S. Sargent of Harvard, who is to have general editorial 
control of the new illustrated weekly ; but it will probably be made 
some time next month. Mr. Wm. A. Stiles will be the managing 
editor, while Prof. Wm. C. Farlow of Harvard will have charge of 
the department of cryptogamic botany and plant diseases, and 
Prof: A. S. Packard cf Brown will direct the entomological depart- 
ment. The scope of the paper is very broad, including forestry, 
landscape-gardening on every scale, the care of flowers indoors and 
out, and even the cultivation of kitchen-gardens; and the list of 
promised contributors, some of whom have already begun to send 
in manuscripts, is calculated to strenghten the confidence in the: 
success of the venture inspired at the outset by Prof. Sargent’s 
name. Among the Americans we find Prof. Asa Gray and other: . 

entlemen connected with Harvard, Profs. Wm. H. Brewer and 

. C. Eaton of Yale, Messrs. Francis Parkman, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Calvert Vaux, Charles A. Dana, J. B. Harrison, Hamilton 
Gibson, Samuel Parsons, Jr., Peter Henderson, George Ellwanger- 
and P. H. Barry, Dr. C. C. Abbott, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
and others who are known, either by their writings or the official 
aay a they hold, to be fit associates in such an enterprise; and 
rom Canada and the other side of the Atlantic, pledges of codpera- 
tion have come from experts at the Royal Gardens at Kew, from 
Paris, Berlin, Baden Baden, Tokio, Toronto and Montreal. Mr. 
D. A. Munro will be the business manager of the paper, and its 
offices will be in the 7rzbune Building in this city. 

—Dr. Henry M. Field’s ‘Old Spain and New ae ’ is soon to- 
be published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, who will also issue an 
American edition of Mr. Froude’s ‘ The English in the West Indies” 
simultaneously with its appearance in London. 








—At the Symphony Society concert on Saturday evening of this 


week (rehearsal on Friday afternoon) Mme. Camilla Urso, the vio- 
linist, will, make her re-appearance in this city, playing a Beethoven 
concerto with the orchestra. The other numbers on the programme 
are Schubert’s Ninth Symphony, the ‘ March of the Pilgrims ’ from 
Berlioz’s Harold Symphony, and Rubinstein’s symphonic poem, 
‘La Russie.’ : 

—Mr. Maurice Thompson goes South this week, and will remain 
on the Gulf coast till spring. 

—Rev. G. W. Cooke will give, on Wednesday afternoons, Jan. 
11, 18.and 25, in the rooms of the New England Women’s Club, 
Boston, a course of lectures on the poetry of Robert Browning, the 
special subjects being Browning as a man and a poet, his dramatic 
genius and his religious teachings. 

—Clark Russell’s new story is entitled ‘The Death Ship,’ and is 
founded upon the legend of the Flying Dutchman. It will be pub- 
lished serially during the coming year. 

—Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a Library edition of Tennyson’s 
complete writings. 


—Over 5000 copies of ‘A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago’ have 
already been sold. Mr. Washburne’s ‘ Recollections of a Minister 
to France’ is another of the more successful books recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Scribner. 

—The King of Sweden—‘ Oscar Frederick ’"—has just published 
a volume of poems. 


—The records of the Challenger Expedition will soon be com- 
leted, the 22d, 23d and 24th volumes being nearly ready for pub- 
ication. This immense work has been in course of publication 

since the end of the voyage in 1874, and has already cost over 
$1,000,000. . 

—Chistopher Oscanyan, the aged journalist and ex-Consul-Gen- 
eral for Turkey, who was indicted some time since for selling to 
Batchelor’s newspaper syndicate, a year ago, a story published by 
Fitz-James O’Brien in Harper's Monthly in 1856, claims that the 
story must have been cribbed by O’Brien, to whom he lent the 
manuscript when it was new. In 1875 Oscanyan published the 
story in The Chimney Corner ; and he expressed great astonish- 
ment on hearing from Mr. Batchelor that it had ever appeared in 
Harper's. He offered to return the $30 received from the syndi- 
cate, but declined, it is said, to pay more than $10 for the alleged 
damage to the reputation of the concern. The story is entitled ‘A. 
Terrible Night,’ and was based upon an adventure described by a 
‘party of artists at Oscanyan’s Turkish café and bazar in 1854. 

—Talleyrand’s memoirs are ready for the printer, but the period 
of delay—twenty years—does not expire until May. The original 
manuscript is in England. The publication depends upon the Duc 
de Sagan, who represents the Talleyrand family,.and whose leave 
must be granted before any decision can be taken by the executors 
respecting the publication. 


—An engraved portrait of Miss Frances Courtenay Baylor is the 
frontispiece of the January Book Buyer, to which Miss Ellen M. 
Hutchinson, literary editor of the 7rzbune, contributes a review of 
the novelist’s writings. The frontispiece of the February number 
will be a portrait of Mr. Hamilton Gibson, the artist-author. Other 
writers to be portrayed during the year are Miss Thomas, Mr. 
‘Warner, James Whitcomb Riley, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Froude. 

—The sessions of the Modern Language Association in Phila- 
.delphia last week were largely attended by members and cultivated 
“ outsiders.’ A number of interesting papers were read. 

—Dr. Paul Carus has succeeded to the position of editor of The 
Open Court of Chicago, recently resigned by Mr. B. F. Underwood. 

—The Freeman's Journal says:—‘ THE CRITIC is the recog- 
nized authority in American literary matters. It has won this 
eminent position by strict impartiality.’ 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘ Triumphant Democracy’ has reached 
its eighth edition, and the Scribners are about to bring out the 
book in two new and cheaper editions, one in cloth, the other in 
paper bindings. The cloth edition will be similar to that in which 
40,000 copies of the work have been sold in England. 

—Mr. Charles T. Dillingham, the well-known publishers’ agent 
and jobber, is about to remove from his old quarters, at 678 Broad- 
way, to Nos. 718 and 720. 

—On Thursday of. this week the George Bruce branch of the 
New York Free Circulating Library was thrown open to the pub- 
lic. It is situated at 226 W. 42d Street, and is the first free library 
pened on the west side of the city. The oy and lot, costing 
together about $50,000, are the gift of Miss Catherine W. Bruce, 
who honors in this way the memory of her father. Miss Bruce has 
also contributed $10,000 for the purchase of books. The literary 
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pees. erected on Jackson Square. 
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outfit of the library will consist of 8000 volumes in English and 3000 
in German. To the custody of the Bruce branch will soon be in- 
trusted the care of a fourth branch, a building for which is now 
A lady has offered to erect yet 
another branch, on Avenue A, as soon as the Society can see its 
way clear to take care of it. The Society is almost entirely depen- 
dent on private subscriptions, and stands in urgent need of a per- 
manent endowment fund. 

—Sir John Fowler has succeeded the late Sir Erasmus Wilson ~ 
as President of the Egypt Exploration Fund; Canon Liddon goes 
upon the Directory, and Rev, Dr. William C. Winslow, of Boston, 
is re-elected Vice-President for America. 


—In a circular just issued, Dr. Wm. C. Winslow says: ‘The 

last Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, entitled “ Goshen,” 
etc., is much smaller than our preceding Memoirs, and in a popu- 
lar sense less interesting ;’ but he “assures subscribers that the next, 
‘Tanis, Part II.,’ with its fifty plates, will be of much greater in- 
terest. 
' —Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., of London, have just converted 
their business into that of a private limited liability company, under 
the title of Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Limited. 
The nominal capital of the company. is about $500,000, and all the 
shares are held by the members of the old firm. 


—The Life of Chaucer as told in the public records is about to 
be published by the Chaucer Society. 

—M. Lemerre has brought out a selection from the poems of 
Miss Mary Robinson, translated into French prose by M. James 
Darmesteter, and annotated by the translator. French versions are 
in progress of Vernon Lee’s ‘ Miss Brown’ and ‘Juvenilia,’ the 
former appearing in the Mouvelle Revue. 

—The Empress of Austria has subscribed about $12,500 towards 
the monument to Heinrich Heine to be erected at Diisseldorf. 


—The Empress Eugénie has prohibited the publication of the 
correspondence of the late Louis Napoleon with his foster-moth- 
er, Mme. Cornu, so it will not appear during her life, as she 
has a power over Mme. Cornu’s will. 

—Mr. B. F. Stevens is about to reprint in two volumes, entitled 
‘The Campaign in Virginia, 1781,’ the six rare bem geese on the 
Clinton-Cornwallis controversy, with unpublished MS. notes by Sir 
Henry Clinton, and completions of the numerous fragmentary pas 
sages, illustrated by a calendar of the Lords’ Journals and of 3456 
additional letters and State papers bearing on the vp which 
have been collected from all the archives and libraries of Europe. 


—Mrs. Green has revised her late husband’s ‘Short History of 


: the English People,’ and the new edition of the work will be issued 


by Macmillan & Co. this month. 


—Mr. A. C. Swinburne’s new tragedy, ‘ Locrine,’ is reviewed to 
the extent of eight columns in The Atheneum of Dec. 24, the first 
four columns bein 
which it is founded. It finds the fourth act ‘ inexpressibly fine both 
as drama and as poetry.” Zhe Pall Mail thinks it a good example 
of ‘ how not to write a play.’ 

—Announcement' has been made of the recent death of Mr, 
Louis Judson Swinburn, a frail and delicate man-of-letters who 
went to Colorado Springs seven or eight years ago for the benefit 
of his health. Mr. Edwards Roberts writes of him to The Even- 
ing Post :—‘ William Black was not the only one to praise him. 
Matthew Arnold sent his thanks to Swinburn for his published 
‘estimate of his writings, and Mrs. Jackson (H. H.) never hesitated 
to express her admiration of his genius. His account of 
the siege of Paris ought to be reissued. It was printed for private 
circulation several years ago, but was never placed upon the mar- 
ket. The author was in Paris during the period described, and 
with his father, Dr. Swinburn of Albany, enjoyed exceptional o 
portunities for observing the strange condition of affairs during the 
reign of terror.’ Mr. Swinburn was the author of a little illustrated 
pamphlet 2” memorzam of H. H. 





Publications Received. 
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